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Options opened 
on final exams 

Hold onto your hats, open-book exams, oral testing, take- 
home exams, class tests, evaluation of year’s work or personal 
evaluation combined with students’ self-evaluation may be 
the order of the day at Uvic. 

The Senate, in a move during the Christmas break, has 
ruled traditional final exams optional and up to the individual 
professor following discussion with department chairmen. 

Most techniques are already in use at the university, 
but the formal regulation governing the exam situation has 
at last been officially erased. 

The decision followed a request made last summer by 
the AMS and, a senate sub-committee study. 

An instructor can still test students wth the traditional 
method if he so desires, but now he has the option of using 
other methods of evaluation legitimately. 

The senate agreed to list names of instructors in calen- 
dars along with courses to be taught “wherever possible.’’ 

A students’ advisory system to be run by departments 
was also authorized by the senate to supplement current 
counselling services and offer academic advice. 

But student requests that time for course changes be 
extended to the first two weeks of each term. Currently 
students can change courses over a four week period. 

A request that a special day be set aside for discussion 
of reform in the university on grounds it might institutional- 
ize the activity — individual professors would be free to 
pursue the issue with students in class, however, the senate 
ruled. 

And a suggestion from students that a reading term be 
added to the spring term as a break from study was modified 
into the addition of an extra day to the annual mid-term 
break. 

In other business the senate heard an interim report 
from the campus planning committee which appealed for 
construction of a lounge and machine-serviced lunch area at 
the education arts complex. 

The report also recommended that an architect be 
chosen to design the first phase of the Fine Arts complex 
approved last May. 

The committee has enough details on requirements for 
the building and would like a design done, the report said. 

The Senate meeting was an historic one — in two ways. 

It was the first open senate meeting in the history of 
the institution, and of the students who yelled vociferously 
for openess, only nine bothered to attend. 
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Campus Crisis 
Rocks Carillon 

The Editor, Si r: 

The Carillon and the Students’ Union of the University of 
Saskatchewan, Regina Campus, are being threatened with censorship 
and the removal of any semblance of student autonomy. The Carillon 
has undergone continual harassment from the Government of Sas- 
katchewan and from the Board of Governors of this University, cul- 
minating n a unilateral decision made by the Board announced on 
December 31, 1968, declaring that, the Board would no longer 
collect fees foi' the Students’ Union. The Board based its decision on 
the recent political activities of the Union, particularly in regard 
to the Carillor . The Board was largely concerned with recent criti- 
csms in the Ci.iillon drected towards the provincial government and 
the Board of Governors and Senate of the University. 

By its actions the Board has in effect declared that it will 
attempt to impose censorship upon the Carillon or to force the 
Students' Union to impose censorship by financially strangling the 
Union. 

These act ons are in direct contradiction to the Canadian Uni- 
versity Press Code of Ethics, a contradicton which becomes even 
more shocking in light of the strengthening and affirmation of this 
Code by the recent Canadian University Press National Conference 
in Toronto. 

We need loth moral and financial support. We would appreciate 
letters or telegrams of solidarity from your publications. Any finan- 
cial assistanc( would be greatly appreciated and may be made out 
to the Students’ Union, Regina Campus. 

We are eiiclosng with this letter a copy of a letter sent to all 
Student Presidents. 

Please send all correspondence to Norm Bolen, c/o Students’ 
Union, Regina Campus. 

Yours for a Free Press, 

Norm Bolen, 

Editor. 

. . . MORE LETTERS PAGE 4 
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Famed ^intolerance” 

& documentary Thursday 


Thursday night only the Student Film 
Society is presenting a special showing of 
D. W. Griffith’s 1916 silent-screen master- 
piece, INTOLERANCE. 

The showing is primarily for season 
members of the Film Society. However, a 
limited number of “guest memberships’’ are 
available at a charge of $1.00 for students 
and $1.25 for others. 

To set the mood for Intolerence a BBC 
documentary on Griffith called THE GREAT 
DIRECTOR will be shown on Thursday at 
12:25 in MacLaurin 144. 

Griffith, director of the such film orig- 
inals as “The Birth of a Nation,” Abraham 
Lincoln, and America is credited with more 
or less single-handedly forging the cinematic 
language on which the whole of the film and 
television systems were built. The Baylon 
sets in Intolerance are thought to be the 
biggest ever built. 

The Great Director is the first visual 
assessment of Griffith’s life and work, and 
includes extracts from his films, some of 
thme rarely seen in the cinema, and never on 


television. 

Intolerance will be shown at 7 :30 pm 
on Thursday, January 9 in the MacLaurin 
Building auditorium. 


Essays awarded 

British Columbia and Confederation, a 

collection of essays on life in B.C. 100 years 
ago has received an award from the American 
Association for State and Local History. 

The work was prepared at the University 
of Victoria last year and was the only pub- 
lication from B.C. to win. Seven Canadian 
projects in all were voted certificates of 
merit. 

The editor of these essays describing the 
social and political background of events 
leading up to B.C.’s decision to join Con- 
federation, was Dr. W. G. Shelton, an as- 
sociate professor in the University’s history 
department. Former students of the Univer- 
sity and of Victoria College contributed. 
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Get 

a whole term’s reading 
under your belt 
in only one week 


Cuttings 


tom 

crone 


The Rolling Stones 

Beggars’ Banquet (London PT 359) 

The Stones, in Beggars’ Banquet, have vacated their 
shoddy satanic majesties style and have gone back to the 
old pile-driving style which won them the well-deserved 
admiration of the music industry and rhythm and blues 
fans in general. 

In a varied package. Sympathy for the Devil is the 
obvious highlight. The heavy, Latin rhythm Vocal number 
cites the devil “. . . just call me Lucifer . . as the cause 
of such tragic events as the assassination of Jack Kennedy. 

Mick Jagger shines throughout, and the potent com- 
bination of Jagger and Keith Richard assure top dollar 
value for rhythm and blues listeners. 

Other worthwhile cuts include their recent single Street 
Fighting Man, Prodigal Son and Stray Cat Blues, with Salt 
of the Earth wrapping it up. 

The Album makes the grade in the production end as 
well — Jimmy Miller is top in the field, and has produced 
a great effect for the Stones before. 

Overall impression is a very heavy addition to the spec- 
trum of today’s new sound. 


Sammy Davis Junior 
That’s All (Reprise Records) 

This is Sammy Davis at his absolute finest, and for 
admirers of big band, night-club entertainment this album 
is an absolute must. 

With old favourites like On A Clear Day and The Birth 
of the Blues, Davis comes on loud as one of America’s top 
entertainers. 

His comedy and mimicry interspersed with the fine 
singing make it a well balanced package. 

A double disc set containing 36 cuts, it unleashes Sammy 
at his finest, and the large, enthusiastic crowd at the Sands 
in Las Vagas provide an interesting and appreciative back- 
drop. 

'Ihe only bad thing about this album, except maybe for 
its price tag of $11.98 for the stereo, it that the recording 
production is below standard. That’s a problem with most 
live recordings, but for the treat of listening to Davis 
swing it can be overlooked in this case. 


If you are an average student carry- 
ing a standard study load, you have 
the capacity to read— in just one week 
— every single textbook for every 
single course in your curriculum. 

What's more, you will fully under- 
stand and remember what you reod 
for a long, long time. 

The woy to this singular accomp- 
lishment is via Reading Dynomics — 
the educational breakthrough that en- 
ables people to reod thousands of 
words o minute without skipping or 
skimming; with excellent comprehen- 
sion, greet enjoyment ond remorkoble 
recall. Learning to read dynamically 
is like making the tronsition from a 
bicycle to o Jaguar XKE. 

Reading Dynamics really works. In fact, it works 
so well and with such consistent success that every 
course is backed by The Evelyn Wood Reading Dy- 
namics Institute's firm Performance Warranty to 
refund the entire tuition fee if reading efficiency 
is not at leost tripled. 

of the Institute's graduates hove learned to read 

This a minimum promise, for literally thousands 
four to ten times foster. They read an average 
novel in about an hour — all the articles in TIME 
Magazine in 25 minutes — textbooks at the rate of 


1 5-20 pages a minute. 

Reading Dynamics offers you a 
permanent escape from the sluggish 
reading rut and the negotive effects 
it has on your grade averoge ond 
free time. 

Although learning to read dynam- 
ically requires no speciol talent or 
aptitude, mostering this wonderful 
skill is a lot like learning to play a 
musical instrument. This means that 
just acquiring the simple, bosic 
techniques won't turn you into o speed 
phenomenon overnight. You have to 
practice every day — No great diffi- 
culty — since you can apply some 
of the Reading Dynamics "homework'' 
to your normol school or pleosure 

Best of all, once you ottoin and continue to use 
your new reading skills, your speed gains con 
easily be maintained. 

Reoding Dynamics is the definitive rapid reading 
system in the world today. And the most flexible. 
You can use it for all kinds of reading — even 
detailed, complex materials like science, history 
ond economic texts — in one-third the time it 
takes you now. 



CUP AND SAVE 


NOTICE: 
Gift Certificote 
Discount 
Offer 

is available 
through 
Jon. 15, 1969. 

Phone 

384-8121 


FREE 'MINI-LESSONS' 


JANUARY J969 


Demo Dates 

Time 

Location 

Room 






9:00 p.m. 

Provincial Museum... 

...112 

Tuesday. January 14 

— 7:00 p.m. 

Provincial Museum... 

_..112 


9:00 p.m. 

'....Provincial Museum... 

.-.112 






9:00 p.m.. 

Imperial Inn 

....Tokyo Room 






9:00 p.m. 

Imperial Inn 

Tokyo Room 

Saturday, January 18 

...1 1 :00 a.m. 

Imperial Inn 

....Tokyo Room 


3:00 p.m. 




7:00 p.m. 

Imperial Inn _ 

....Tokyo Room 


9:00 p.m. 

. ...Imperial Inn 

Tokyo Room 


CLASSES 

BEGINNING 


















Saturday, February 1 ... 


9:30 a.m 

...1012 Douelas 


Evelyn Wood R.ea<llll^ DynamiCS, Victoria 


PHONE 384-8121 


Irving Layton . . . 
Guelph’s pet poet 

GUELPH — Irving Layton will take over the poet in- 
residence post at the University of Guelph for the winter 
semester, Jan. 3 to April 3. 

The student council has raised the $4,500 fee for the 
Montreal poet’s stay and the university administration is 
providing accommodation and meals. The student council is 
the first in Canada to support a poet-in-residence. 

Mr. Layton will live in the university’s newest residence 
and 30 male and female students interested in poetry will 
move to rooms near Mr. Layton’s apartment. 

A poetry workshop is being planned and arrangements 
are also being made for a weekly poetry appreciation class. 



ROTP 


REGULAR OFFICER 
TRAINING PLAN 
IN THE 

CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 

Serve yciur way through 
university. 

You can become an officer in 
the Canadian Armed Forces, 
and complete your education 
with financial assistance by 
enrolling in the Regular 
Officer Training Plan. 

,, You will receive an annual 
grant for books and 
instruments . 

Your tuition and universit: 
fees will be paid. 

,, You will receive a monthly 
income. 

,, You will receive complete 
medical and dental care. 

See your local Military 
Career Counsellor at the: 

CANADIAN FORCES RECRUITING CENTRE 

1002 Wharf St., Victoria, B.C. 


1012 DOUGLAS STREET, VICTORIA 
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40 million dollar 
expansion by 1974 
for growing Uvic 


University officials Friday presented a plan for campus 
development that will add 970,000, square feet to existing 
academic resources by 1974 and will cost about 40 million 
dollars. 


Enrolment, currently at 4,900 is expected to reach 8,500 
by then. 


Even with the present enrolment facilities are 171,000 
square feet of space short of the minimum recommended 
by the University’s planning consultants. 


The first two phases of the Board of Governors’ plan 
proposed for completion by the fall of 1972 would double 
present space by adding 720,000 square feet. 

Tenders on at least six major projects in phase one 
should be called early in 1969, the board stated, or it fore- 
saw serious difficulties in coping with a student enrolment 
of 5,800 expected in 1970-71. 

Academic projects to add 320,000 square feet, at a cost 
of 8.9 million dollars by the fall of 1970 have been approved 
by the University’s campus planning committee and senate. 

These projects include a biology building, a chemistry 
building, physical education facilities, a humanities build- 
ing, and areas for general classrooms, health services, and 
other service activities. 


Funds are also being sought for more residences and 
dining facilities, site development, and the University’s 
share in the cost of extending the Student Union Building. 

Acting President R. T. Wallace said, “We have asked 
for government approval to borrow against part of the next 
five year’s capital grants.” 

Provincial aid for University construction totalled 5.7 
million dollars over the five years now ending. 

Said Wallace, “All our funds are already committed 
for the five-year financing period that ends March 31, 1969. 
During those five years we received a large part of capital 
costs from sources other than the government, but for the 
future these are still an unknown quantity.” 

Other sources of aid, including a major bequest, and 
Victoria’s share of a three-university drive for public dona- 
tions, brought the entire amount to some 13 million dollars. 


Uvic gains one, 
ioses other chem prof 

This term Uvic loses one overseas chemistry prof and 
gains another. Departing Edward Cartmell of the University 
of Southhampton has been teaching physical chemistry at 
Victoria as visiting professor for the fall term. He is the co- 
author of Valency and Molecular Structure, a leading uni- 
versity text in Britain and elsewhere. 



Tule Springs expedition stressed 
cooperation between disciplines 


By SUE MAYSE 

Moving 200,000 tons of earth for only 
11 artifacts might discourage lesser anthro- 
pologists, but for Uvic’s Dr. Richaid Shutler 
it just proved a point. 

The new member of the anthropology 
and sociology department was dir 2 ctor and 
organizer of the famed Tule Springs, Nevada, 
operation of 1962. 

He said the expedition made no signi- 
ficant finds itself, but managed to discredit 
a wildly incorrect date given to the site by 
an earlier project. 

“But the greatest contribution was to 
show other archaeologists the value of inter- 
disciplinary approaches.” 

“We used a paleontologist, a P eistocene 
geologist, and members of seven univer- 
sities.” 

The climate of the area was accurately 
dated for 40,000 years because of the number 
of specialists participating he said 

At Uvic for just three months. Dr. Shut- 
ler is already involved with university ex- 
pansion. 

He’s in charge of widening the range of 
the department’s museum, at present still 
embryonic, in addition to teaching physical 
anthropology and archaelogoy courses. 


The museum will feature exhibits of 
Indian culture because most university work 
has been done in that area, but some of his 
own finds in Melanesia will be included. 

The South Pacific is Dr. Shutler’s per- 
sonal area of specialization, and summers 
are spent there whenever possible with ex- 
peditions that ferret into the past to discover 
the origins of peoples scattered among the 
islands of the South Seas. 

But right now he’s interested in the 
museum expansion. 

“We want to increase what the museum 
has now, and add permanent exhibits on de- 
velopment of tool types,” he said. 

“We will be changing exhibits depending 
on what courses are being taught in any 
given year, and we’ll have special collec- 
tions.” 

He said the aim is to create a university 
interest in the museum as well as to use it 
for class demonstrations. 

The department owns a large number 
of artifacts from a variety of sites, but only 
a fraction of them are on display. 

The anthropology department suffers 
from a severe shortage of space, he explains. 

"Labs are already overcrowded storage, 
research and student-wise, and the museum 
will be similarly limited,” warned Dr. Shutler. 


New prof Dr. Alfred 
Fischer 36, a New Zealander 
specializing in organic chem- 
istry has taught since 1955 at 
the University of Canterbury 
in Christchurch, New Zea- 
land. As an academic plan- 
ner, he was involved in de- 
velopment of the chemistry 
teaching program and the de- 
sign of laboratories in a new 
departmental building. 

His academic work in other 
countries includes a year as 
research fellow at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technol- 
ogy and another year of re- 
search in Britain at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex where he 
holds a fellowship in natural 
sciences from the Nuffield 
Foundation. 


Cheating on student loans? 
The Man is alter you 


The Department of Finance has retained Financial 
Collection Agencies Ltd. to track down students defaulting 
on repayments of student aid loans. 

So far nearly 500 have been taken to court or are 
in the process of being taken to court. 

At the end of June, 66,400 persons, owing a total of 
$60-million, had ceased to be students and were liable for 
repayment. Of that number, 4,800 were in default and 
2,400 were deliberately avoiding repayment, according to 
the department. The other 2,400 were in what a Depart- 
ment official called “extenuating circumstances.” 

Financial Collection Agencies Ltd. with 50 offices in 
Canada, the United States and Britain ,is probably the 
world’s largest collection agency. In seeking to collect a 
debt it follows the usual procedures of letters, phone 
calls and personal visits. But the geographical sprawl of 
FCA is an asset. 

Information is passed from office to office until a 
debtor is located. It is also a patient organization. One 
debt took 12 years to collect; FCA charges a commission 


of [ per cent on debts collected in the first 14 days, with 
stepped-up rates afterward. 

In the past three months the agency has located about 
60 per cent of the 2,400 students deliberately avoiding 
repayment and department officials expressed confidence 
tha ; it would eventually locate all of them. The total 
amc'unt owed by the 2,400 is $2,228,000. 

Once a student graduates, he has six months to work 
out details with his bank on the terms of repayment, with 
payments to start six months from graduation. The six- 
mor.th period for students who graduated in May ended 
last week, but the department has no figures on the repay- 
mer t rate for that group. 

Since the federal program of student aid began in 
July, 1964, 142,000 students have been lent a total of 
$158-million through the chartered banks. 

Department officials said that up to 10 years can be 
tak(!n to repay loans and that bankers are willing to take 
problems of graduates, such as illness or unemplosnnent, 
intc account. But they urged students to make sure they 
at 1 3ast discuss their loans with the banks. 
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Carillon crisis and other letters 


Presidential Appeal 


Dear President, 

On December 31, 1968, the 
Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the University 
of Saskatchewan announced 
the Regina Campus Admini- 
stration would suspend col- 
lection of student activity 
fees effective January 1, 
1969. The Board argues such 
action is necessary because 
of growing concern about 
certain student activities, es- 
pecially the student news- 
paper, the Carillon. 

The Board claims to be 
conciliatory in its decision, 
explaining their action is not 
irrevocable, but "the suspen- 
sion will remain in effect 
until the Regina Campus Stu- 
dents’ Representative Coun- 
cil adjusts its activities and 
programs to be more in ac- 
cord with the best interests 
of the University.” 

Alarmed by this blatant 
attempt of the Board of Gov- 
ernors to smash an autono- 
mous self-determining stu- 
dent union at Regina, the 
SRC has held meetings for 
the three consecutive days 
following the announcement. 
The enclosed statements are 
our initial response to the 
decision of the Board. 

We are currently attempt- 
ing to mobilize support from 
all segments of the Regina 
campus, students, faculty, 
and employees. A mass meet- 
ing has been called for the 
first week of lectures, at 
which all students will decide 
on appropriate action to de- 
fend the continued existence 
of an independent Student 
Union. We are also seeking 
active support from the 
general public, concentrating 
mainly on the unions in Sas- 
katchewan, who appear to be 
sympathetic with our 
struggle. 

It is clear that this ruthless 
action of the Board of Gov- 
ernors affects student unions 
across the country. Regina is 
the first campus where the 


administration and board 
have gone beyond the stage 
of threatening not to collect 
student fees. If the action is 
successful here, many other 
campuses will likely find 
themselves in a similar situa- 
tion. 

We ask for your support in 
defending the right of stu- 
dents to organize independ- 
ent unions. Statements of 
support can help us greatly 
in demonstrating that we 
have a solid front of opposi- 
tion to the action of the 
Board of Governors. Finan- 
cial contributions will also 
be appreciated, since our re- 
serves will not last long. We 
look forward to hearing from 
you soon. 

Fraternally, 

David Sheard, 

President. 

SRC Voice 

The Editor, Sir: 

The SRC of the Students’ 
Union (University of Sas- 
katchewan, Regina Campus) 
deplores and views with 
alarm the recent decision of 
the Board of Governors to 
di.scontinue Student Union 
fees. 

First, we point out that 
this decision was made uni- 
laterally by the Board with- 
out consulting the Students’ 
Union or the Faculty Admin- 
istration. Second, we note the 
definition of the university 
as given in the Board’s state- 
ment: “. . . the Senate, Board 
of Governors and the Admin- 
istration of the University.” 

It is interesting that the 
Board neglected to include 
faculty and students in this 
definition. In our opinion this 
is not an accidental over- 
sight. The Board lost sight of 
the two most important ele- 
ments in the university — 
teachers and students — be- 
cause they have lost sight of 
the nature of the university 


— a place in which to teach 
and learn. Instead, they seem 
to view it as a place for ad- 
ministrators to administer, 
and to do so without criticism 
from the majority of the aca- 
demic community. 

Their decision is an in- 
fringement on the legal 
rights of the students to or- 
ganize an independent union 
under student direction and 
free from outside control. It 
is an intolerable attempt to 
impose censorship on the 
Carillon and to deny the stu- 
dents their right to a free 
press. 

The statements of the 
Board of Governors and the 
administration are in them- 
selves revealing. They say 
they do not wish to impose 
censorship on the Carillon or 
infringe upon the autonomy 
of the Students’ Union. In the 
next breath, they reveal this 
is exactly what they intend 
to do. Their protests of in- 
nocence of intent are nothing 
more than an attempt to 
cloak the heavy-handed and 
clumsy move by the Board of 
Governors and the admini- 
stration to impose press cen- 
sorship and deny the auto- 
nomy of the Students’ Union. 

Unlike certain other stu- 
dent bodies, students in 
Regina had opted for a policy 
of negotiations toward peace- 
ful change and progress in 
the university, rather than 
confrontation. We had man- 
aged to maintain order in the 
student body because mili- 
tant students were satisfied 
with the progress we had 
made in bringing needed re- 
forms to the university 
through the gradual imple- 
mentation of our policies by 
compromise and negotiation. 
The Board of Governors and 
the administration of the 
university have completely 
undercut this position by 
their decision. It is they who 
have chosen a policy of con- 
frontation — not us. It is 
very possible that their de- 
cision will lead to disorder 
and strife on this campus. 
Students may decide to by- 
pass thte SRC and regular 
channels and engage in di- 
rect action. This could lead 
to violence. If this happens, 
the onus of responsibility is 
clearly on the Board of Gov- 
ernors and the University 
administration. 

We call upon the Board of 
Governors and the admini- 
stration to reverse their de- 
cision. Such a serious threat 
to the right of the students 
to an independent Students’ 
Union and to a free press are 
unacceptable and not negoti- 
able. 

We are now considering a 
number of possible responses 
to the action of the Board. 
We shall take our recom- 


mendations to the students 
for action. 

Immediate decisions reach- 
ed by the SRC are: 

★ a general meeting of 
students on the first day 
of classes. 

★ cessation of all expend- 
itures. 

★ a freeze on all Student 
Union activities involv- 
ing the expenditure of 
funds, except those ex- 
penditures directed to- 
wards the defence of the 
Union. 

★ a day-long strategy 
meeting the SRC to de- 
velop a program of de- 
fence to be recommend- 
ed to the students. 

Students’ 

Representative 

Council, 

U of S, Regina. 

CUS Voice 

Council Presidents: 

The administration at the 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Regina Campus, has refused 
to collect student fees for the 
upcoming semester. 

Their reasons for doing so 
are stated in a letter which 
blames the student news- 
paper The Carillon for the 
withdrawal and accusing the 
paper of an editorial policy 
which attempted to under- 
mine the university, gave the 
university a bad name in the 
community, and questioned 
the competence of the Board 
of Governors, senate and ad- 
ministration. 

The refusal to collect the 
fees less than a week before 
the winter semester begins 
puts council in a difficult 
position financially, as well 
as jeopardizing the activities 
of all students in an attempt 
to muzzle the Carillon — 
which has been an effective 
organ of dissent and a con- 
tinual challenge to the pro- 
vincial government and the 
university board, senate and 
administration on such ques- 
tions as government fiscal 
control of the university,, 
democratization of the uni- 
versity, Regina’s autonomy, 
etc., etc. 

The council at Regina has 
asked for support from other 
universities in their struggle 
against the power-establish- 
ment at Regina. Telegrams 
would be appreciated. 

An emergency bulletin, fill- 
ing in details, will be sent 
next week. 

Lib Spry, 

Canadian Union 
of Students. 

Why Alive? 

'The Editor, Sir: 

1. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE 

OF EXISTENCE OF THE 

HUMAN RACE? 

2. WHAT IS THE MEANING 

OF MY LIFE? 


Please send your answers to : 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE RESEARCH 
Postal Station “A” 

P.O. Box 2704 
Edmonton 15, Alberta. 

Youth is the time of life 
when the above questions are 
urgent. Therefore your letter 
will be particularly valuable 
to researchers, members of 
the Canadian Philosophical 
Association. Your answers 
should be anonymous. This is 
to give you complete freedom 
of expression. Give your age 
and sex only. Some of the 
answers may be chosen to be 
quoted in intended publica- 
tions, therefore, if you wish 
to be able to identify your 
answers — sign it with any 
ficticious name you want. 

If you want to express any 
opinion about the above ques- 
tions, please do so. Also feel 
free to restate them the way 
you put them in your pri- 
vate philosophical thinking. 
Thank you for your co-opera- 
tion. 

Researchers. 


Obscenity . 

The Editor, Sir: 

I am astounded at the 
attitude taken in a recent 
Martlet article regarding pri- 
vate printers who refuse to 
publish four-letter words. 
Surely these men have rights 
too? Why should the civil 
liberties of activist student 
groups be any more import- 
ant than the civil rights of 
a job printer? I personally 
think the printers are prud- 
ish, but I defend their right 
to be so. Their principles may 
not be our principles, but 
they are losing money by 
defending them which is un- 
usual enough in this day and 
age. 

Certaainly, there is no 
logical reason why ‘copulate’ 
is respectable and ‘fuck’ not, 
and ‘rape’ for some reason is 
a socially accepted word. I 
suspect the main reason how- 
ever for using socially un- 
acceptable words is to deli- 
berately offend the conven- 
tional types among us. This 
may be justifiable: however, 
to describe someone you dis- 
agree with as a "mother f — ” 
completely contravenes the 
laws of libel, and what print- 
er is going to risk a law suit 
or loss of reputation for such 
a piffling cause. 

In short, sir, what you have 
to say on the subject sounds 
suspiciously like arrogant 
‘b.s.’ 

Sincerely, 

M. Oldham, Ed 2. 


Don't put a Hex 
on LEX 


VARMLY 


for president 
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Government loans popular 
45,000 students in hock 


The Department of Finance has announced 
loans totalling $29,524,221 to 45,301 students were 
authorized under the Canada Student Loans Plan 
during the period July 1, 1968 to September 30, 
1968. 

The Student Loans program provides for 
government guaranteed bank loans to students 
who need funds to continue full time studies be- 
yond the secondary school level. 

Loans are interest-free to students during 
full-time study and for six months afterwards. 
During that period, interest on loans is paid by 
the Federal Government. The loans are then re- 
payable over a period of up to 9y2 years, and 
borrowers are required to pay interest during that 
period. 

Interest rate payable by students on loans 
negotiated before August 16, 1968 remains at 
5%% per annum, and the interest rate payable 
by students on loans negotiated on or after that 
date will be at a rate agreed upon between the 
bank and the borrower subject to an established 
maximum in effect at the time repayment is being 
arranged. 


Loans may be authorized by provincial auth- 
orities up to $1,000 per academic year sub ect to 
the maximum of $5,000 for a student's wholi; post- 
secondary education. 

Since the inception of the Plan in 11)64 to 
September 30, 1968 the nine participating prov- 
inces and two territories have issued approxi- 
mately 310,000 certificates of eligibility amounting 
to $190.4 million. 

Bail for busted 

WATERLOO (CUP) — The Univers ty of 
Waterloo student council has decided it will put 
up bail for any Waterloo students arrest jd on 
any charge. 

One council member said the rationa e for 
the decision was that the council felt “it was a 
democratic right for all students to have bail in 
order to get out of jail.” 

The council will draw on its annual budget 
of $350,000 to pay bail fees and will draw bank 
loans if the budget proves insufficient. 

Any student charged for violation of the 
Criminal Code or the Highway Traffic Act can 
apply for bail. 


US student body 
lists summer jobs 

For poor university students preparing 
to take to the pavements in search of summer 
jobs again this year help may be at hand. 
The American Association of College Stu- 
dents has prepared three booklets listing 
organizations interested in hiring college 
students this summer. 

Booklet No. 1 lists jobs connected with 
recreational and resort areas. This includes 
jobs in National Parks. Booklet No. 2 deals 
with jobs in business and industry. Students 
can find more than 60 companies listed with 
information on the type and number of stu- 
dents the company wants to hire. 

Finally Booklet No. 3 gives information 
of jobs with the federal government along 
with the academic majors students should 
have to apply to any particular department. 

Alan Jenkins, executive secretary of the 
AACS feels that these booklets should be a 
tremendous help to students looking for jobs 
outside their home towns. 

“Together they represent more than 
50,000 jobs,” he said. “There should be some- 
thing there for students with any type of 
background or interest.” 

Students looking for a possible release 
from pavement-pounding can obtain a booklet 
by writing Summer Jobs, American Associa- 
tion of College Students, 30 n. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois, 60602. Send $2 and specify 
which catalog you want. 


turning out street-cleaners with fancy diplomas 

L’Universite: for the budding genius 


by CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 

“I have all the requirements and all the 
marks,” said Jean-Louis Poirier, a student at 
CEGEP Mainsonneuve, “but I bet I won’t be 
able to go to I’Universite next fall.” 

Poirier is in his second year at the school, 
in the cours general or pre-university. But there 
are 5,000 fewer new places in the French uni- 
versities (Montreal and Laval) for the upcom- 
ing year, than there are students like Jean- 
louis Poirier. 

Jean-Louis’ dilemma is one of the keys to 
why most of the province’s CEGEP’S have been 
occupied by their students. 

The immediate problems are due mainly to 
administrative bungling and indifference on the 
part of the government. Promises for increased 
loans and a second French University in the 
city both lie unfulfilled, and poor organization 
and co-ordinated within the hastily put together 
CEGEP’s. 

But the roots of the mess go all the way 
back to La Nouvelle France and La Conquete. 

Under the French regime, the Catholic 
Church had all educational institutions (that is, 
some elementary schools, a couple of convents, 
one trade school and two seminaries which after 
became the French universities) firmly under 
its control, and the only way for a Quebecois 
to get a higher education was to enter a relig- 
ious order. 

After the English took over, the control 
of the Church was strengthened, if anything. 
Gradually, the power of the Church became en- 
trenched alongside that of the English rulers, 
and the Church would receive an allotment of 
money in addition to the tithes to organize 
Catholic education. 

As the English community grew, it too, 
started schools, but the two systems had little 
if anything to do with each other. Several 
attempts were made during the nineteenth 
century to improve the situation; during the 
latter half a Superintendent of Education and 
an advisory committee were established to cen- 
tralize education. But in the French sector 
there seemed to be little drive for a compre- 
hensive secondary and post-secondary system. 

The Church, in conjunction with the gov- 
ernment, continued to run education with very 
little visible long-range planning. It was con- 
tent to add an Ecole Normale here and a Tech- 
nical School there, and somewhere along the 
wya it set up I’Universite de Montreal and 
Laval to handle the College Classique gradu- 
ates. 


The generally much richer Protestant 
English, on the other hand, took after the 
Americans and set up a secondary school 
system that led straight to University, and the 
community saw to it that there were enough 
new places in University for all financially and 
intellectually qualified students. There was a 
notable lack of English speaking trade and 
technical schools and an even more notible 
lack of demand for them. 

In the main, the English Catholic schools, 
while run mostly by the Church, were modelled 
on the Protestant system. A similarity in term- 
inology only tended to emphasize the almost 
total lack of similarity between the French and 
English systems. For instance, the degree 
awarded when a French student finishes the 
pre-university College Classique is called the 
baccalaureat (bachelor’s degree) while in the 
English system the bachelor’s degree is the 
university degree itself. These two separate 
streams continued to co-exist, both financed by 
the public purse, with little modification. 

Then came 1960 and “La Revolution Ti an- 
quille.” For a start, the new Liberal government 
commissioned an inquiry into the state of edu- 
cation in the province. 

The Parent Report was firm in its reply: 
Quebec must initiate and complete a unified 
public school system, making educational in- 
stitutions of both language parallel and offering 
to both sectors secondary and post-secondary 
educational opportunities. One of the Report’s 
proposals was the creation of “Institutes” to 
incorporate the twelfth and thirteenth years 
and offer both a pre-university course and a 
trade and technical curriculum. Hence the nj me 
CEGEP — College d’Enseignment General et 
Professional. 

This was in 1964. The first CEGEP’s were 
opened in 1967. And along with them, the 
Union Nationale government made two pledges 
— a second French university in Montreal 
and a move toward universal accessibility. 

But by themselves, the CEGEP’s mean 
nothing. What’s the use of giving studeats 
pre-university training while making no pro- 
visions for expanded universities? 

“They take only the budding geniuses,” one 
CEGEPois complained. “I have 66% but f’m 
not inferior to anyone else and I want to — I 
deserve to — go to university. I don’t want to 
be a street cleaner with a fancy diploma.” 

Last year, though, under increased pres- 
sure from UGEQ, the government promised i.he 
school would be in operation this fall. Intelli- 
gence sources in student circles say its creat; on 


was drafted as part of a bill on education 
presented to the legislature this summer. But 
the section of “I’Universite de Quebec” never 
got before the House in any form. 

Another more immediate sticking point is 
the scandal over loans and bursaries. Back in 
1966 the government set up a Comite du Plan 
to project the amount that would be needed for 
loans and bursaries each year. Before UGEQ 
would send representatives to sit on it, it ex- 
traced from the government the promise that 
a police of universal accessibility would be 
pusued, and that the ogvernment would in- 
crease bursaries over loans. 

This year the government ignored the 
Comite’s recommendation and -not only de- 
creased the total allotment but made the 
greater proportion in loans. In practical terms, 
this means the student will have to take a $800 
loan (as opposed to $700 last year) to become 
eligible for a bursary. 

Thereis no tuition at the CEGEP’s — they 
are part of the public education system — but 
for the students who are taking the pre-uni- 
versity course the prospect of not being able 
to attend university next year is worse than 
bleak. 

It means they will have taxed their fam- 
ilies’ financial resources for two extra years 
to no purpose. Understandably, the students 
find this combination of factors intolerable. 

“We are just test-tubes in an experiment,” 
one told me. “We spend two years here but 
if it doesn’t work, it’s our tough luck.” 

But these are the superficial problems, 
nothing that can’t be overcome by better organ- 
ization and a more concerned government. 
There is nothing remotely radical in these com- 
plaints : you can’t radicalize an education 
system which doesn’t exist. These are merely 
demands for modernization. 

However, some more basic problems are 
involved. 

For instance, early estimates were that the 
relation of vocational to pre-university stu- 
dents would be 70%-3(>%. In fact, it is almost 
exactly the reverse. 

And worse, more than 60% of the profes- 
sional (vocational) graduates have not been 
able to find jobs in their line of work. 

Neither of these is the fault of a bungling 
government. Both are parts of the basic Quebec 
fabric — a new desire for higher education 
and an economy as yet unable to absorb well- 
trained technicians. 
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in the eyes of the hooker yon see her reality 

unmindful of the spilling sperm 


By HENRY TARVAINEN 

In the ill-judged execution of the well judged 
plan of things, the call seldom produces the 
comer, the man to love rarely co-incides with the 
hour for loving. Nature does not often say “See!” 
to a poor creature at a time when seeing can lead 
to a happy doing; or reply “Here!” to a body’s 
cry of “Where?” till the hide and seek has become 
an outworn game. 

Thomas Hardy — Tess of the D’ubervilles. 

In China, we are told, the whores are now 
extinct — mirabile dictu ! we cry, for the still point 
of the rest of the turning, spinning world is still 
cash. 



In Moscow they are still there, in Red Square, 
on the subways, lurking by the cab stands, skirts 
slightly hitched revealing black market American 
nylons. 

Havana is no longer the city as Hemingway 
knew it; the posadas (brothels) of Batista’s Cuba 
have also been revolutionized into small hotels 
where young lovers seeking privacy in a crowded 
city may go; for a few pesos the man in the gov- 
ernment shirt ushers them to a room, a bed, a 
sheet and a shower — and knocks on the door 
when a few allotted hours are up. 

The hookers have moved to the quiet bars 
and darker streets ; a few of the more successful 
ones have managed to become part of the decor 
of the tourist hotels such as the Havana Libre 
(nee Hilton). 

The Marseilles waterfront is, perhaps, more 
overt; one is not faced with the need to resolve 
official socialist piety with fact. Along the teem- 
ing carnival streets of the docks, sailors, tourists, 
thieves are greeted with shouts and coos from 
bare-breasted women leaning out of the hotel win- 
dows, “Hey lover-boy, good ficky-ficky.” 

In Mexico City a young lad runs alongside and 
offers his sister, “very young, sir, very pretty, to 
do anything you like sir, very cheap, please sir . . ” 


The style, the approach, the pitch varies ac- 
cording tothe locale, but — if you will forgive a 
melodramatic hiatus — when the door is locked, 
the name of the game is the same: someone gets 
paid, another laid. 

So Bravo Mao! Bravo Chou! Salut! to the 
People’s Republic, for if you are telling true you 
have satisfied the sexual appetite of your menfolk, 
repressed it, or eliminated it. Or are you lying? 

For if the whore is a universal presence, far 
more so her customer, the straight John, the trick 
in the parlance of the North American hooker. 
The man, lonely, humble, arrogant, cash in pocket 
who knows reality is to be bought, mutters to 
himself, what is it, who is it that he could not 
buy if he had enough; and who is it that will not 
surrender herself to be sold if the price is right? 

The whore concurs and takes his money and 
gives him nothing, unmindful of the spilling 
sperm. 

If they have any distinguishing universal 
mark, it is their eyes; they are the same every- 
where — pale, flat, glazed — reptillian, lifeless 
and distant. It is in the eyes of the hooker that 


» 

i 

you discover the extent to which man can destroy ; 
when you look into their eyes it is clear who the 
tyrant is and who the victim — and if you assoc- 
iate your ego with your manhood, more’s the pity. 

Poor straight honest John, the loney trick, 
chuckles as he drives into town on a Friday night. 
Poor straight honest John, the unassuming killer. 

“Every man’s a trick,” she asserts, putting on 
her mascara, “even him” nodding towards the 
television set where Trudeau has just placed a 










flower in his mouth awaiting victory at the nomi- 
natirig convention. 

“For somebody, somewhere, at some time, 
every man is a trick and that’s how I treat them 
. . . ”. Cindy waxes enthusiastic as a few others in 
the room shake their heads in disagreement. 

“And so what anyway? I like my tricks and 
they like me; and something else — every chick’s 
a hooker in the right time and place.” 

Cindy is an established hooker in William 
Dennison’s Toronto. She dresses well, her ward- 
robe running into a few thousand dollars; she 
drives a new car; is vivacious and would be called 
attractive by some who might not notice her 
glazed eyes. She averages between six and seven 
hundred dollars a week if she’s not sick or in jail. 

She works hard, keeps regular hours with her 
tricks and is more than a bit insulted if anyone 
were to suggest that she does not come by her 
money honestly. She has now reached a level of 


success which keeps her off the streets ; nor does 
she rely on the services of a procurer, as do many 
if not most of Toronto’s underground business 
girls. Cindy does all her business by telephone 
and sometimes by mail. 

The conversation pauses momentarily as 
everyone turns to the set again to hear Trudeau’s 
acceptance speech; they nod their approval of 
his style, his cool and Cindy resumes her lecture 
on What is What. 

“Listen; Canada is on the up and up; I was 
just in New York last week and listen 'Toronto 
i sjust as swift, just as swift as New York; swifter 
even ...” More disapproval from her audience. 

“Yes, it’s true Carol-Anne, yes it is . . . the 
people are here and the money is here and that’s 
all it takes.” 

Carol-Anne is not yet a part of Cindy’s ‘swift’ 
world. She has just arrived in Toronto from the 
same little Ontario town as Cindy; she works in 
a tiny Yonge Street boutique but is rapidly de- 
veloping an eye for the swift life. 



The two other girls in the room are also 
hookers, friends of Cindy’s, also from small 
Ontario towns ; they and their immediate friends 
are a tight group, surrounded in a haze of dope, 
soul music, and a meticulous calculated cool of 
jargon and attitude to the effect of convincing 
friends and enemies that they are right on top 
of Things. 

Beside the two other girls are a pair of Detroit 
rounders, two large implacably fronted Negros; 
they rule and guide the fortunes of Cindy’s two 
friends who have not yet reached her level of 
success where they can go it on their own. 

The two men speak very little apart from the 
odd grunt and a deferential murmur; their jeweled 
hands and straight, slicked down hair suggest 
that they are not yet disciples of Eldridge Cleaver. 
Their cool is so advanced as to be frozen, fitting 
inmates of any mausoleum. 

They are eyeing Carol-Anne with some in- 
terest, for she is attractive, graceful and seem- 
ingly enchanted with Cindy’s babble. She is ^cry 
quiet, always smiling, listening, her great dark 
eyes flashing. 



The conversation has again turned to shop 
talk and Cindy is expounding on the various 
hassles they invariably face in their work; tricks 
who get violent, the Man (Morality — very 
assiduous), expensive lawyers, Lesbian Probation 
Officers, Competition, unfriendly nightclub owners 
(“I was slammed from the Coq d’Or last night”), 
and the twice-weekly visits to the shrink. 

Cindy is leaving, the others follow suit, for 
there is work to be done and gold in the streets. 

I run into Carol-Anne now and then at parties 
or visiting a common friend; we are reasonably 
friendly, conversant; she likes her work in the 
boutique, has made a lot of friends, likes Toronto, 
is happy a good deal of the time etc. 

Then for a long time I do not see any of them 
until I am in the Colonnade Restaurant after a 
rehearsal for a play — she gets up from a group 
of rounders and hookers in the corner where they 
regularly congregate, to say hello-long-time-no-see. 
She has quit her job, talks quickly, nervously, her 
laugh is somewhat shrill, she’s having a “pretty 
far-out time” generally, blah blah. 

She is somewhat embarrassed and nervous 
talking to me as I am not saying anything at all 
(fatigue) and splits, inviting me to be sure to see 
her soon. Already her eyes had gone. 

Outside on Bloor Street there she is again, 
getting into a cab, assisted by one of the men 
from Cindy’s, who gives the driver an address 
on a piece of paper. As the cab pulls off he walks 
back to the Colonnade affording me a slight nod 
as he passes. 
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Nigger - - the student as product 

by Alan Garr, Canadian University Press 


By ALLEN GARR 
Canadian University Press 

Last week a man told a g^roup of 
university presidents to help stu- 
dents get summer jobs by going 
“Madison Avenue.” 

The man was W. H. Rutledge, Di- 
rector of Operations for the Univer- 
sity Career Planning Association, 
of Universities and Colleges of Can- 
ada — God bless them. 

Old Rutledge was right, I thought, 
it’s a buyer’s market. He’s hustling 
summer jobs in November and the 
sop keeper is acting like “lest we 
forget” refers to last year’s profits. 

Universities are big business ; stu- 
dents are our most important prod- 
uct. 

It doesn’t matter what material it’s 
made out of as long as it has a good 
zipper. Do you have a good zipper.? 

More important — is your univer- 
sity president telling the world about 
your zipper and what your zipper 
can do for the world? 

W. H. said what you have to do is 
make film clips for local T.V. and 
sound tracks for public service an- 
nouncements on the radio. Sell stu- 
dents like you sell a new car or, 
better still, like you sell something 
personal. 

How about; “Industrialists, decide 
for yourself. Would you rather sit 
back and count the days on the calen- 
dar waiting for those tense moments, 
or go swimming and dancing any day 
of the month. Well you can. 

“When your busy season ends, 
would you rather worry ‘What do I 
do now?’ or simply dispose by flush- 


ing away? 

“You probably know what we’re 
talking about now. The complicated 
versus the modern way — why gel 
involved with messy unions, the 
agony and restrictions of arbitration, 
when a simple summer insert will do 
the job? 

“Our product, developed by doctors 
and now used by millions, will take 
up the uneven flow often experienced 
during peak periods. 

"A small investment will give you 
more confidence, peace of mind and 
flexibility. Let you slip out for that 
game of golf without the feeling 
that you’ve forgotten something. 

“We have the student to suit your 
own personal problem, coming in 
junior, medium and extra strong.” 

What we need, however, is more 
than a spot on radio here and a blip 
on the telly there. And Rutledge is 
the first to admit it. 

He suggests a national organiza- 
tion linking students, administrators 
and government in common cause 
with some kind of overall theme. 

Christmas has “the spirit of giv- 
ing”; Hallowe’en,” trick or treat.” 
For our project I think we can profit 
from the rather industrious group of 
students at McGill who say: “Man- 
agement is where the action is.” 
Dynamic, what? 

Now that the theme and goals are 
out of the way, a name to convey 
our message. 

What’s in a name? you might say 
Everything, if you’re selling. 

The boys in the head office sub- 
mitted the following: the National 
Institute for Gaining a Greater En- 


To aur critics: 
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Just think — we 
migrht be a threat 
to your democracy 

THE MARTLET NEEDS: 
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executive assistants 
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Here’s your chance 
to put up or shut up 


Council control 
in Ian’s hands 

By STEPHANIE MONTAGUE 

Not being able to express opinions is the most difficult 
thing about being assembly speaker, says Ian Halkett. 

Dressed in a blue suit, Ian looks and talks his role of 
speaker. 

“I try to keep meetings informal, but because of the 
size of the representative assembly and poor accoustics, I 
have to be stricter than I want to.” 

Alwuys actlvc in student 
affairs, this is Ian’s fifth 
year at Uvic. During that 
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trepreneuriivl Resource (NIGGER). 

Our letters of introduction are now 
on the presses and will be out within 
the week. 

They read : 

“Dear factory owner: 

If your profits are falling off be- 
cause of increased labor costs, 
NIGGER is the answer to your 
prayers. 

The National Institute for Gaining 
a Greater EIntrepreneurial Resource 
is a tripartite organization for the 
collection ar d distribution of that all- 
important ])roduct, labor, into the 
mainstream of our economy. We care- 
fully screen our recruits with the 
understanding that the university is 
here to ser /e you, the man who is 
making our country great. 

We won’t recommend just anybody. 
Only qualified technical and profes- 
sional people willing to work for low 
salary undei' demanding conditions. 

Why not let our representative 
drop up to s ee you ? A NIGGER man 
can estimate your individual require- 
ments in just a few hours. 

Give yourself a break this summer 
— Make profits bigger, go NIGGER. 
Yoirs for free enterprise 
Ton Black, Head NIGGER.” 

Fellow students, the answer to 
summer unemployment is close at 
hand. 

As a NIGCiER student both you and 
your country will benefit. 

Don’t deh.y; send away today for 
more infonr ation and a free button 
depicting an open palm, the national 
NIGGER ssnnbol. 

Remember, think NIGGER — it’s 
good for you. 


Don't put a Hex 
on LEX 
VARMLY 
for president 
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Police - a dead myth 


I 


L 

I 

r 



For some reason, perhaps sinister, the nation’s 
police have been under severe and continuing 
attack by an odd assortment of unimportant but 
loud-mouthed characters: some TV news com- 
mentators; certain politicians; so-called hippies 
and Yippies; extremists representing no one but 
themselves; misguided readers of far left maga- 
zines and newspapers who can’t tell a slant when 
they read one. Also, a few “intellectuals” whose 
allegiance to the United States might well be 
questioned. 


For our dough, cops are great. 

They are the only thing that stands between 
you and complete anarchy in this country. They 
are the prime reason your home hasn’t been 
burned, you wife raped, your business looted. 
Dare you think of what would have happened if 
the cops hadn’t been on the scene of any of the 
well-planned and over-publicized “demonstra- 
tions”? 

Thank the Lord you’ve got a police depart- 
ment that can take the provoking abuse heaped 


upon them by the professional agitators. If you 
were a cop you’d have to be good these days. 
They’re tough — because in today’s jungle they’ve 
go to be tough. And you better be glad they are. 

You can stand around clucking about a “police 
state” and “police brutality” if you want to. 
You’d be a damn sight smarter if you spent some 
time trying to raise the salaries of today’s police- 
men. 

So there will be enough cops to go around. 

from the Carillon: US Advertiser 


Monopoly One. Remember when you were a kid 
and you and your friends would spend hours on end 
wheeling and dealing in the game of Monopoly? 
And recall how you hated the guy who horded all 
the good properties like Boardwalk and Park Place, 
and there wasn’t a spot on the board you could land 
on or where you wouldn’t have to pay a fine and 
then get off? 

The game has given much pleasure to all kinds of 
people, allowing them to make decisions which they 
are prevented from making in the society which the 
game reflects. For in the life-sized reality, these 
people, the large majority, are excluded from the 
circle which exercises moral, political and economic 
control. This is the actual face of monopoly, the con- 
sequences of which are very meaningful to their 
lives. 

There are two fundamental differences between 
the game and the reality. In the game there is no 
need for anyone to enforce the rules ; neither do the 
powerless agitate to change the rules. 

Monopoly Two. There is another fundamental 
monopoly which is carefully guarded. The monopoly 
over the use of legitimate violence. This power is 
granted to only one body of men who are distin- 
guished from the remainder of the population by 
their clothes, their training and their mentality. 
These men go under many games corresponding to 
the perception which the people who they interact 
with have of them. Cops, police, fuzz, pigs, occupa- 
tion forces, protectors — all refer the same men in 
blue. No matter what the label, their authority is 
widely accepted by the populace they regulate, a 
populace who, by their tacit approval and acquies- 
cence, grant the police their powers. Unfortunately, 
and here is the nub, they do not control the police 
any more than they influence the agents of enforce- 
ment monopoly, the wielders of economic, political 
and social monopoly. These men make decisions for 
them not with them. 

The concept of monopoly is anathema to democ- 


racy. One cannot have a working oligarchy at the 
same time as one professes to include all the citi- 
zens in the decision-making process. The emperor 
is parading around with no clothes and very few 
realize it, least of all the police. Indeed the cops when 
reacting against social disorder see themselves pro- 
tecting the overwhelming majority from the violence 
of the disgruntled few. These few refuse to play the 
game of real monopoly by the rules of the winners 
and the cop is incensed. He feels morally impelled to 
spread his umbrella of order over society as a whole 
to snuff out the dissidents. 

Unfortunately the cop lives a myth. The power 
which pins the badge to his coat lies not with the 
people but with the back room boys in Ottawa, Que- 
bec, Montreal. These are the people he defends above 
all. Behind his shield transpires the wheeling and 
dealing of the “for real” monopoly champs, the St. 
James street businessman; as well as the distortion 
and dishonesty of the media, the hypocrisy of the 
courts which profess one system of justice but which 
practice two — one for the rich, another for the poor. 

As the prestigious President’s Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil disorders 
states ; “the police are a symbol of all that the pow- 
erless are against — ^assembly line justice, wide dis- 
parities in sentences, antiquated correctional facil- 
ities, basic inequities of the system on the poor, to 
whom, for example, the option of bail means only 
jail”. And this is in a country whose citizens have 
superior safeguards in their dealings with the 
police than do the citizens of Canada. The incidence 
of the poor being excluded from counsel and being 
included in vagrancy is highly disproportionate to 
the rest of the population. The public protectors 
guard a selective rather than all inclusive public. 
Money is often the selective factor. Too many people 
are jammed outside of the shelter of the ubrella. 

People do not like to be controlled and if they 
realize it they begin to break their rules. The police- 
man resnonds from a gut level; “violence must stop”. 


He does not see how he is being used. 

“It is argued that when people are minimally 
involved in a social system and feel little stake in it, 
and where channels for the expression of grievances 
are absent or inoperative, violence is more likely. 
The decline of American Labor violence as the labor 
movement gained recognition is often cited as an 
example — the powerless have only the power to dis- 
rupt an unjust society. The violence is seen to have 
served as a kind of primitive political mechanism 
whereby minor concessions are gained, not unlike 
the almost institutional rioting in eighteenth cen- 
tury England . . .” (Gary Marx, Social Disorder and 
the Agents of Social Control). 

The policeman, in short, is caught in the crunch 
of social change. In Quebec this crunch is especially 
strong. The crunch began with the quiet revolution 
and the political awakening. Under the pressure, 
the exposure of the oppressive institutions gave im- 
petus to much flailing about and agitation for 
change. The quiet revoltuion often betrays its name. 

In response to this healthy flexing of the human 
spirit against authoritarianism, we see the other 
side of the crunch — the authoritarian muscling of 
the police. The policeman might be ssmipathetic to 
the dissenters if he were not impelled by his institu- 
tional mentality. He is, after all, the agent of the 
decision makers who trust to him a crucial part of 
their monopoly — that of violence. In responding to 
this trust he becomes a pig. 

When the cop dons his garb, his ego undergoes 
drastic transformations. He is forced to maintain 
not only personal but institutional pride. A nasty 
remark which he would have shirked off were he 
wearing a civilian dress, becomes a major affront 
when addressed to him in uniform. In the eyes of 
the cop, the insult is not only an insult to him per- 
sonally, but an insult to the entire force, indeed 
to the whole society. 

cont’d on page 9 
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Trivial taunts become colossal; to his own mind, 
the dignity of the force depends on his reaction. 
Thus the hapless and foolish taunter is retaliated 
against by action which represents the collective 
indignation of the entire force exercised by the 
aggrieved cop. 

Minor incidents become threats. Taylor Buckner, 
a former cop, now a sociologist at Sir George, re- 
lates to his classes the policeman’s possessive atti- 
tude toward his beat and the threat he perceives to 
his turf from congregating groups of kids. Both the 
kids and the cop regard the streets as their domain, 
even as their home. The kids dislike the cop because 
he drives arrogantly through their living room and 
the police resent the kids because they are clogging 
up his. 

Given this sensitive police ego, it is not hard to 
see how the policeman might react to even the most 
peaceful expressions of political dissent. Rooted as 
he is in his self conception of keeper of the quiet, 
these manifestations of unrest pose a minor identity 
crisis. 

“The true copper’s dominant characteristics, if 
the truth he knows, are neither those daring nor 
vicious qualities that are sometimes attributed to 
him by friend or entmy, but an ingrained conserva- 
tism and almost desparate love of the conventional, 
it is untidiness, disorder, the unusual that a copper 
disapproves of most of all: far more even than of 
crime, which is merely a professional matter. Hence 
his profound dislike of people loitering in streets, 
dressing extravagantly, speaking with exotic ac- 
cents, being strange, weak, eccentric, or simply of 
any strange minority — of their doing, in fact, any- 
thing that cannot be safely predicted.’’ (Colin Mc- 
Innes, Mr. Love and Justice, p74). 

Therefore, the question of whom does the cop 
.defend is partly answered by saying; himself, or at 
least that conception of propriety in the world which 
is unique to himself. 

Certain conditions of threat more than others 
bring out the pig in the cop. When the cop patrols a 
district of mixed ethnic makeup, unified only by 
common immigrant status, a threat-saturated at- 
mosphere is probable. His threat detector becomes 
highly activated, can over charge and go beserk. 
The slum dwellers, already alienated from their 
synthetic environment, from their downgrading 
jobs, from their hustling kids and finally from them- 
selves, bristle with hostility as this baton wielding 
cop in crisp blue uniform struts down the street 
flaunting his authority and all the power which is 
unavailable to them. The kids themselves are ripe 
for social upheaval. Booted out by the pool hall 
owners, yelled at by the restaurant proprietors, they 
eat and sleep and breath rejection. Only the side- 
walk offers facilities for human interaction. Until 
the cops come to shoo them away or haul them into 
the station. 

To the cop however, a sidewalk crowd with its 
potential for conflagration and mischief is a threat 
to his power and control. Again his imperative is ego 
self-defence, but the cop doesn’t speculate on conse- 
quences. 

“In Plainsville county park a meeting of a hun- 
dred men under the auspices of the community 
relations personnel, was abruptly terminated by 
county police, who said they could not meet in the 
park without a permit. This incensed the young 
men. Within an hour violence flared.’’ (David Marx) 

The Montreal police have their share of gang 
phobias. A few month ago, a corporation was cre- 
ated in the Park Extension district which hopes, 
through a newspaper, the building of a recreation 
centre and the organizing of creatice activity, to 
forge a sense of community among the people. Until 
more permanent accommodation could be obtained, 
the organizers met with a group of kids to kick 
around some problems and develop future projects. 
Two detectives walked by and sensed a threat. They 
entered the garage and demanded to know the nature 
of the meeting. After being given the information, 
they admonished the kids to behave themselves and 
keep it quiet. Erich Fromm wrote that man tries to 
transcend his creature status by either creating 
something himself or by destroying. Policemen, it 
seems, encounter difficulty in ascertaining whether 
a group is engaged in the latter or the former. 

Occasionally, a progressive police department 
will embark on a let’s-get-to-know-the-community 
programme. Only their mentality gets in the way. 

A year and half ago, the Montreal Police Depart- 
ment revamped the youth aid division in order to 
integrate its men more fully into the life of the 


Reprint: the McGill Daily 


communities they patrolled. Acording to Capitaine 
Rene Mongeau, director of the division, the aim of 
this programme is to put the police in a preventive 
and rechannelling role rather than in a suppressive 
one. Among other things. Youth Aid Cars are es- 
pecially marked; policemen organize youth groups, 
dances, Christmas dinners, bike rallies, classroom 
talks, slide shows and television talent spots. Police- 
men, to qualify for the department, must wr te a 
thesis on some aspect of youth; and attend classes 
led by sociology and psychology professors. The 
policeman as pal is best exemplified by the "Youth 
Aid Division. All in all ,it’s a pretty progressive de- 
partment except for that creeping mentality. 

The trouble is that most cops have not yef dis- 
carded the Protestant work ethic. An officer in Park 
Extension verbally blasted a boy on a street corner, 
telling him to get a job, come home at five o’clock 
and do something useful afterwards like watching 
TV. In this aspect, the Youth Aid Division is no 
more enlightened. The Policier-educateur, when he 
visits a school, is instructed by his handbook to say: 
“before you know it, you who sit in your desks 
will be sitting at the University and will enter your 
lifetime career. You know, as I do, that a jcb re- 
quires work, courage and sacrifice (emphasis mine). 

Directeur Mongeau is particularly proud cf the 
way his department handles kids who gather c n the 
sidewalk and obstruct the pedestrian thorouglifare. 
Instead of issuing an authoritarian dictate to scram, 
the cops treat the kids to a booklet entitled “You 
and the Law’’ which they must read and on which 
they must write an essay to be delivered to the 
poilce station a few days later. Otherwise, the police 
will go to the kid’s house to get it. 

When the name Policier Educateur was ciiosen, 
it was an honest choice. Certainly an authoritarian 
teacher is preferable to an authoritarian coo, but 
its stil a long way from alleviating the crunch of 
social change. 

Even a progressive cop is trapped by his own 
obedience-oriented and non-critical training. There 


is no room on a police force for Hamlets with hel- 
mets. The cop will always be bound to his three- 
headed role as pig, pal and protector, with the rela- 
tive proportions dependent on the individual depart- 
ment. 

Not only does the cop misunderstand the histor- 
ical realities of disorder and social change, but his 
superiors usually can give him no help. Observe 
Police Director Gilbert’s crusade to bar undesirable 
agitators from entering the country to attend the 
Hemispheric Conference. Maxwell Cohen termed 
Gilbert’s action a “misunderstanding of ideological 
realities’’. 

As long as the policeman defends the elite forces 
which he does, he will not escape the crunch of social 
dissent. Only when the police join the community in 
militatinfi for better housing conditions, self -actual- 
izing education, fairer economic distribution and 
diffusion of decision making power to gives the 
people control of their own lives, will they begin to 
provide real public service. 

One step in the right direction would be to cre- 
ate a special grievance section of the police depart- 
ment with offices in every community and with little 
bureaucracy to hinder the filing of complaints. 

Another setup would be to place citizens on the 
police review boards, have the aggrieved present and 
the hearings held in the open. These are policies 
which are so obvious that they were even recom- 
mended by the US Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders and favored by Capitaine Mongeau and 
Maxwell Cohen. Police Director Gilbert, however, 
doesn’t like the idea. 

In the leaflet from which the school lectures were 
taken, the life which awaits the criminal in prison 
is painted in uninviting hostile colors. “Prison 
means removal of liberty. One is told when to do 
something, where to go, how to act. He is condemned 
to solitude and boredom.” To many kids on the street 
corners, this is no gruesome prospect but only a 
more or less accurate description of life as they 
know it. 





i "tk 









The kids these cops deal with do not find any hor- 
ror in the threat of prison. Jail could be no worse 
than their present condition. 
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White Canada 
stands trial 

HALIFAX (CUP)— For Nova Scotia’s 17,000 
black people, Halifax has at best been a bleak and 
oppressive place. For these the dingy Brunswick 
Street Court has probably been bleaker and certain- 
ly more oppressive. A black man appeared in that 
court today. 

Another will appear tomorrow. This is not un- 
usual. 

reminiscent of 
Oakland, California 

Jammed between two members of the tough 
Eastern Command of the Black Panthers, I watched 
Rosie Douglas begin to write a new chapter in the 
history of the black people in Canada. Someone 
nearby suggested that the scene was reminiscent of 
another black oppression town : Oakland, California. 

Rosie’s court hearing was brief, but significant 
enough to be noted in some detail: 

Magistrate: Are you Roosevelt Douglas? 

Rosie: Yes, I am. 

Magistrate: Where are you from? 

Rosie: I am from Africa. I was brought into 
North America in chains by white men. 

Magistrate: You are charged with loitering on 
Creighton Street after a Negro meeting in front of 
a night club in the presence of — . Negro people from 
Halifax. You were asked to move four times by an 
officer of the law and bluntly refused to move each 
time. 

Rosie : The only charge that you can lay against 
me is a charge for being a black man. 

Magistrate: A what? 

Rosie: A black man ... It is precisely because 
you and your police have refused to respect black 
people that you are making me a victim of your 
white racist laws. 

Magistrate : What nonsense are you talking 
about? This court does not discriminate against any 
peraon on the basis of race, color, or creed. You 
should know that. Now, are you guilty or not guilty 
of that charge, Mr. Douglas? 

‘‘I was arrested 
because I am black” 

Rosie: I was arrested because I am black. I am 
positively innocent of any charge of loitering. It 
seems to be to be a crime in this city to be black. 

Magistrate: You will be tried on Thursday, 
December 5, at 3 p.m. Meanwhile, you will remain 
on bail. 

Rosie will appear as scheduled on Thursday. 

In a few short days the black people of Halifax 
have become very justice-minded. They are watch- 
ing proceeding closely. The trials of Rosie Douglas 
are far from over. 

For the black people of this bleak city, the trial 
of white Canada has just begun. 



The 

Just 

Society 


if you’re white 


The trial of a 
Black Panther 

By NORMAN COOK 

HALIFAX (CUP)— Tuesday, Dec. 2— The black 
man met white justice in Halifax today. Magistrate 
E. D. Murray found a black man, a Black Panther, 
guilty of illegal possession of a firearm. 

All the prosecutor had been able to prove was 
that a gun had been found in the Panther’s car after 
a second search of the vehicle, left unattended for 
an hour while police questioned the Panther. 

The gun was not traced to the Panther, the 
crown did not establish the Panther knew of the 
gun. 

The Panther was found guilty. 

they came to see 
and hear for themselves . . . 

The gallery of the drab Brunswick Street court- 
house is usually full of people. It has its transients : 
yawning reporters, bored legal aides, sober-faced 
rookie cops pretending that they are learning some- 
thing. 

It also has its permanent inhabitants. They are 
the poor people of Halifax. They are old. They are 
tired. They are many. 

This morning’s crowd was different. 

The gallery and the press box were over-flowed 
with strange people. The children of the damned. 
That strange coalition of our ties emerged once 
more. 

The local Hell’s Angels who adore Elridge Cleav- 
er came forty strong to pay their respects to the 
Panther. The left wing caucus of nearby Dalhousie 
University even appeared comfortable alongside a 
group of somewhat wilted flower children. 

Mostly, the crowd was black. Black people whom 
young people have been mobilising for the last two 
weeks. They had come to see and hear for them- 
selves. They heard much and they saw a great deal. 

. . . they feel they saw 
and heard injustice 

They heard two local cops say that last Tuesday 
they stopped a car containing two black men. 

They also heard that these men, brother George 
Sams (alias Wadell Smith) and a local brother, were 
stopped for a routine investigation. The cops then 
searched the car which was driven by George Sams. 
They found three hunting rifles and some ammuni- 
tion. The possession of the rifles, as it turns out, 
was perfectly legitimate. 

The local black people then heard that brother 
George was arrested and put in a cell for driving a 
car without a license. The car belonged to local mili- 
tant Rocky Jones. 

Get it? The local brother was set free. 

The cops say they checked the car again and 
claimed to have found exhibit F-1, a 38-calibre Ger- 
man-made revolver. 

Local black lawyer Don Oliver’s defense attempt 
was brilliant. Oliver argued with clear facts and 
from previous legal decisions. Many felt he proved 
without a doubt a Panther leader was innocent. 

The black people of Halifax came to see and hear. 
They feel they saw and heard injustice. 

“What can we do now?’’is what they are asking. 
“Where is the just society?’’ We explain the just 
society means the just white society. 

They are angry and they are upset, so is the 
Black Panther Party. 
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Vikettes share WCIAA hoop lead 





Vikettes are number one in Western 
Canada Intercollegiate Athletic dissociation 
standings going into the second half of the 
women’s basketball season. 

Well, they're sharing first ph.ce, almost 
the same thing really. 

Uvic, undefeated in four gan.es, stands 
in an eight point deadlock with University 
of Manitoba, and both teams are a full four 
points ahead of the nearest competition, 
UBC Thunderettes. 

Vikettes stopped the Thunderattes twice 
in Vancouver during one regular league 
double-header ,and crushed the University 
of Alberta Pandas twice during the prairie 
club’s disastrous west coast swing 

Thunderettes stopped the U of A team 
cold in the same tour, and the Edmonton 
based outfit currently trails the hiague with 
no wins and a 132 points for 224 points 
against average. 


University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon 
is tied with U of A with no points, but with 
only two games played holds a couple of 
opportunities to improve in hand. 

Third place in the league standings 
features another tie, this time between Uni- 
versity of Calgary, with two games in hand, 
and University of Saskatchewan at Regina. 
Both teams have one win, but Regina has 
three losses in four starts. 

Manitoba and Uvic dominate the in- 
dividual scoring race, with seven of the top 
ten places. 

Manitoba’s Andy Ryngach and Uvic’s 
Heather witzel are setting a blistering pace 
for the first place honours. Ryngach has 
picked up 50 points in four games, while 
Witzel trails by one point with 49 in four 
games. 


IIN CONCERT 



I NEW 
FOLK 


Rugger studs lead a rugged life, gentle Don Manning 
discovered when he enrolled at Uvic as a little Frosh, un- 
sullied and unmarked by the passions of coarse rugby. But 
adaptation was swift, and when the Oregon State Beavers 
invade Saturday for season-opening Northwest Intercolleg- 
iate Rugby Conference play, the campus ruggah elite will 
hopefully toss Manning’s weight about. Vikings and Norse- 
men are on top in city play, but both teams lost to OSU on 
tour last season. Game time 1 pm at Centennial Stadium. 


Heavy weather sinks hopes 
for Gulf Island crnising 

Uvic sailors ran afoul of 

dirty weather during the DII^^CD nA 

Christmas break, and two IVUVJwtIx 

chartered sailboats were 

forced into Bedwell Harbor CRYSTAL 

by big seas gales and driv SATURDAY, JAI 

ing snow. 

The mishap occurred dur- Swim 8-10 

ing an attempted cruise off 

the gulf islands. Tickets at SUB 

No one, however, wasted , .t =: 



time, and following dinner 
at the lodge there, crews 

spent the evening aboard PAYAAEN"! 

ship repairing storm damage * 
and discussing sailing. 

, yy V 1 . t A Cashier Station 

The Sailing Club hopes to va/ \a/- l ^ 

make the event an annual West Wing of the Cc 

affair. 6 January, to Friday, 


TUESDAY JANUARY 14, 1969 - 12:30 
SUB Louinge - Tickets 50< 
at the SUB office or the door 


Sponsored oy Campus Crusade for Christ 



Don't put o Hex 
on LEX 
VARMLY 
for president 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

A Cashier Station will be open in the 
West Wing of the Cafeteria from Monday, 
6 January, to Friday, 19 January, inclusive. 
During this period fee payments will not be 
accepted in the Accounting Office, except 
through the mail. 

The cashier station will be open at the 
following hours; 9 a.m. - 12 p.m., 1:30 p.m, 
- 4 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

The late payment fee will be assessed 
against all fee accounts not fully paid by 
4 p.m., Friday, 17 January. 


SOC HOP 


8:30-12 


SUB Caf 


LIVE BAND 
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Not everyone committed Christmas suicide by rolling in 
the snow when exam results rolled in. Some actually claimed 
the phenomenon did them good — like photographer Robin 
Simpson, who was still happy two days after watching pretty 
girls take olf on delighted ego-trips when A papers were 
returned. 


Martlet 



to weekly 


Well, it was fun while it 
lasted. 

We’re almost tempted to 
say : “That’s all there is, there 
ain’t no more.” But being in- 
fected with the pernicious 
disease of student journalism 
we’re going to try and hold 
the fort. 

The Martlet will publish 
only once a week, Thursdays, 
for the remainder of the 
spring term. 

Reasons for the cut-back 
are a combination of insuf- 
ficient funds, a severe staff 
shortage, and the loss of a co- 
editor, Bob Mitchell. Falling 
advertising was another con- 
tributor. 

The paper will fluctuate in 
size depending on copy, and 
deadlines for ads, notices or 
anything else are Monday at 
5 p.m. from now on. 


Don't put a Hex 
on LEX 
VARMLY 
for president 


kapp&Hin^A to Itappen^ 


Socred Club 

Important meeting concern- 
ing spring term activities, all 
members please attend. Wed- 
nesday, January 15, 12 noon, 
Cl-216. 

Archery Club 

First meeting of ye olde new 
year will be Jan. 13, Monday. 
Clubs Room C, SUB, 12:30. 

Spanish Club 

2 films, Menorca and Costa 
Luz. All interested welcome. 
Cl-106 Monday, Jan. 13, 12 :30. 

Christians 

Robert Wheatley on GUILT, 
next meeting Tues., Jan. 21. 

Canadian Union of 
Students 

Should we stay in? Should 
we get out? What do others 


think? The referendum is Fri- 
day, Jan. 24. Find out what 
the story is Tuesday, Jan. 14, 
12:30, El?061. Meeting spon- 
sored by the Physics Club. 

Men's Swimming 

Practices each week, Tues- 
day, 9:00 p.m.; Thursday, 
9:00 p.m., and Saturday, 5:00 
p.m. at the Crystal Garden 
beginning Thursday, Jan. 9. 

Rehearsals 

Rehearsals for the Univer- 
versity Band’s Spring Con- 
certs are resuming Thursday 
evenings, 7:30-9:30 p.m., in 
MacLaurin 169. New members 
are always welcome. 

Diving Club 

A splash party — Crystal 
Garden. Underwater polo, 


touch football, and other as- 
sorted goodies. Date to be 
announced soon. 

More Diving 

Dive Sunday, Jan. 12, in 
Saanich Inlet. Meet Town and 
Country parking lot at 10:00 
a.m. Skin and scuba. Bring 
approx. 50c for boat rental. 

Biological Research 

Dr. G. Mao, University of 
Adelaide, presently on Sabba- 
tical leave at the Dept, of Bo- 
tany, University of British 
Columbia, wil speak on gene 
tics of host/obligate pathogen 
relationship (flax/rust) on 
Monday, Jan. 13, at 8:00 p.m., 
Elliott Bldg., Room 166. Cof- 
fee will be served afterwards 
in the faculty lounge. 


Classified Classified Classified Classified 


Typing 


3 PAGES *1. — MRS. N. WALLACE. 
2507 Wooton Crescent — phone 
692-9674. 


Personal 


PETE — ALL IS FORGIVEN. — LIZ. 


FUTURE WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
unite: integrate faculty washrooms 
which occur where everybody works. 


DAN: DO WET BIRDS FLY AT 
night? Mifco hates peanut butter on 
cheese. 


NEED 4-6 BODIES FOR CAR POOL, 
from Cook and Fairfield to Uvic. — 
Bert, 383-4930. 


Lost 


ENGRAVED ROUND SILVER BROOCH 
January 6 in Social Sciences staff 
parking lot. — Please return to SSC 
Rm. 217. Priceless to owner. 


For Sale 


1952 PACKARD. LOW MILEAGE. Ex- 
cellent condition, gov’t tested. Beet 
offer? — 692-1912 days. 692-4926 
after 6 p.m. 


LADIES’ WINTER DRESS COAT. 
Dark pink. New. Size 14. — 388-6934. 


1961 DWK STATIONWAGON, GOOD 
condition. — Apply SUB Manager. 


For Rent 


2 BEDROOM FURNISHED COTTAGE, 
fireplace, oil range, close to shop- 
ping center in Cordova Bay — 16 
min. to Uvic. $100 a month — 
married couple preferred. — Phone 
658-6346 after 6 p.m. 


Room and Board 


STUDENTS — GOOD FOOD. QUIET 
Study. 2 miles. — 386-7477. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE. SHARE 
with girl student. Large comfortable 
room, close to Uvic. — Phone 
477-6911, local 419. or 602-1776 
after 6 p.m. 


GOOD FOOD, QUIET STUDY, 2 MILES 
from campus. — $66. 


HOUSE-KEEPING ROOMS NOW Av- 
ailable, everything supplied, TV, good 
parking, walking distance. — Phone 
386-8401. 382-1682 after 6. >— $36. 


Tuition 


PERVERSE PICKERS; CLASSICAL 
guitar lessons. — Art Hall Guitar 
Studios, 2610 Douglas, 382-3623. 


Melons offer money 
to grad class males 

Students in Canadian universities have been Invited to 
apply for scholarships that will provide an across-Canada 
tour next spring. 

A. Searle Leach, has announced the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce is again offering travel scholarships for 30 Cana- 
dian students. The tour will take place May 11 to June 3, 1969. 

All male university students in Canada entering their final 
year of undergraduate study in fall of 1969 are eligible for the 
scholarships. Candidates will be judged on academic perform- 
ance, extra-curricular activities and personal attributes and 
interests. Statements of reference from two fo the student's 
professors are also required. 

The all-expense-paid trip, designed to give students a first- 
hand look at industrial, educational, political and cultural 
developments in Canada, will cover every province in the 
country. 

Application forms are available at the registrar’s office of 
Canadian universities. Deadline for applications is Jan. 25. 

Scholarship winners will be selected on a geographical 
basis by a special committee consisting of representatives of 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Canadian Schools of Business. 
Successful applicants will be notified no later than Feb. 28. 


Semite approves 
law school soon 


A law school at Uvic after 1970 was called for by the 
senate Wednesday during the second open meeting in the 
body’s history. 

The resolution, passed in principle and still to be 
okayed by the board of governors, calls for establishment 
of a faculty of law for not earlier than the 1970-71 academic 
year. 

Professor Ronald Cheffins, who gave Wednesday’s re- 
port on the feasibility and need for a law school, had been 
studying a 1966 proposal made to the senate in the form 
of a brief submitted by the Victoria Bar Association. 

The two-year report told the senate training facilities 
for law at UBC will soon be inadequate for the demand, 
and that there is a need for a second law school in the 
province. 

A survey of 260 students by Uvic’s pre-law society found 
79 students wished to pursue further studies in law and 
expected to move to other universities. 

The increase in prospective students, coupled with a 
move by the UBC school to freeze enrollment at 700, caused 
B.C. lawyers to reconsider the stand they had taken opposing 
a second faculty of law in the province, the report said. 

The Canadian Bar Association’s B.C. arm legal education 
committee has unanimously expressed approval in principle 
for another law school, said the Cheflfins report. 

“This committee has no doubt whatever that the need 
for a second law school in the province . . . not only cannot 
be denied, but is a need which the province must quickly 
satisfy if a complete breakdown of existing facilities is to be 
avoided,” the report said. 

“The question is no longer whether there is a need for 
a second law school, but how soon a second law school can 
be established . . .” 


Committee on 
Campus Communications 

A committee is forming to study, and to propose 
improvement to the existing means and channels 
of communication on campus. Investigations will 
be os general, or as specific, and as all-inclusive 
os will be found necessary. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in working on this committee or who has ideas 
which he thinks should be considered by the com- 
mittee should leave his or her name in John Saun- 
ders' moil box outside the SUB office. First and 
second year students are as equally welcome to 
participate os upper year students. 
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Straight from Big Mother's in Vancouver 


THE SEEDS OF TIME 

Just returned from successful Eastern tour 
JAN. 10-11 $2 admission 

NINE IN THE FIFTH PLACE 

1313 Government St. 



